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Swine  Population 

Up  28  Percent 
♦  * 

The  number  of  swine  in  Alberta 
has  increased  28  percent  this 
year,  according  to  Alberta  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  statistics. 
There  was  a  total  of  1,038,000 
swine  this  year,  an  increase  of 
228,300  over  the  total  for  1950. 

Of  the  total,  253,700  pigs  were 
over  six  months  of  age,  and  784,- 
300  less  than  six  months  old.  A 
smaller  number  of  pigs  per  sow 
was  farrowed  from  December  to 
May,  1950-1951  but  a  reduction 
in  losses  before  weaning  is  indi- 
cated. The  number  of  pigs 
weaned  this  year  was  7.5  per 
litter  compared  to  7.285  last  year. 

An  estimated  111,000  sows  will 
Ids  fcirrowed  from  Ti_ine  to  Novem- 
ber of  this  year — an  increase  of 
22  percent  over  the  91,170  far- 
rowed in  the  same  period  of 
1950.  • 


Ring  Rot  Surveys 

Now  Underway 
+  ♦ 

Alberta  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture inspectors  have  started  their 
annual  ring  rot  survey  in  potato 
growing  areas  around  Edmonton, 
Calgary,  Brooks  and  Lethbridge. 

The  ring  rot  surveys  have  done 
much  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
highly  contagious  disease.  Farm- 
ers are  requested  to  co-operate 
fully  with  the  inspectors. 

Areas  in  which  ring  rot  is 
found  are  declared  pest  areas 
and  potato  growers  in  these 
areas  must  get  planting  permits 
from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. If  the  fall  inspections  dis- 
close ring  rot,  then  the  grower 
is  required  to  handle  his  crop  so 
that  spread  of  the  disease  is 
prevented.  • 


FORESTERS'  MILEAGE 

During  1949-1950  employees  of 
the  Alberta  Forest  Service  travel- 
led a  total  of  980,852  miles.  They 
travelled  761,102  miles  by  car 
and  truck  and  68,607  miles  on 
horseback.  The  forest  service  men 
travelled  49,626  miles  on  foot, 
25,256  miles  by  railway,  1,988 
miles  in  airplane,  15,629  miles  in 
motorboat  and  810  miles  in 
canoes.  • 


Provincial  Forestry  School 
Set  Up  At  Kananaskis 

Twenty  forest  rangers  will  be  going  back  to  school  this  month 
to  attend  Alberta'.s  first  permanent  forestry  training  school. 

The  school,  operated  by  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
will  offer  a  course  from  Oct.  1  to  Dec.  15  made  up  of  both  practical 
and  classroom  training.  Rangers  will  learn  how  to  protect  forests 
from  fire,  build  log  cabins,  cruise  timbers,  survey  land,  and  countless 
other  subjects  that  will  improve  their  knowledge  of  forestry  service. 

"The  primary  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  provide  forest  rangers 
with  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  practical  and  scientific  aspects 
of  forestry  and  to  train  them  for  field  work  in  Alberta's  forested 
areas,"  stated  E.  S.  Huestis,  Director  of  Forestry. 

Site  for  the  school  is  Kananaskis  Forest  Experiment  Station, 
35  miles  southeast  of  Banff.  The  Dominion  Forest  Service  has  pro- 
vided complete  facilities  of  the  former  piisouer  ul  war  camp,  includ- 
ing modern  dormitories,  bedding,  kitchens,  shops  and  class  rooms. 
Surrounding  the  station  are  many  different  forest  conditions  suited 
to  practical  training  in  forestry  work. 

To  make  up  the  class  of  20,  the  Forests  Division  has  chosen 
two  men  from  each  of  the  10  forestry  areas  and  reserves  in  Alberta. 
A  preference  has  been  shown  for  younger  men  with  a  reasonably 
good  education  who  must  have  at  least  one  year's  service  with  the 
Forests  Division. 

Two  trained  foresters,  V.  Heath  and  W.  J.  Bloomberg,  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  camp  school.  Most  of  the  instructors  will  be  from 
the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Forest  Services,  Dominion  Entomo- 
logical and  Pathological  Divisions,  and  the  University  of  Alberta. 

The  course  will  be  made  up  of  21  major  subjects,  taking  in 
almost  all  important  phases  of  forestry  work.  The  two  most  important 
classes  will  be  on  fire  protection  and  forest  mensuration  and  will 
take  up  more  than  one-third  of  the  course.  Fire  protection  includes 
theory,  legal  aspects,  organization  and  the  keeping  of  records.  The 
forest  mensuration  course  will  train  forest  rangers  to  make  proper 
use  of  technical  instruments  in  cruising  and  collecting  data  on 
forests  and  their  growth. 

Other  lectures  in  the  course  include:  Timber  and  operations, 
surveying,  fish  and  game,  operation  and  care  of  mechanical  equip- 
ment; construction,  improvement  and  maintenance  of  frame  and  log 
buildings,  roads,  bridges,  lookout  towers  and  corduroy;  field  trips 
and  woodscraft,  administration  and  office  methods,  public  speaking 
and  public  relations,  photogrammetry,  forest  entomology,  mathe- 
matics, forest  management  and  silviculture,  watershed  management, 
botany,  range  management,  pathology,  and.  law. 

In  addition  to  regular  forestry  subjects,  the  course  also  will 
deal  with  related  subjects  such  as  fish,  fur,  game  and  soils.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  application  of  the  knowledge  gained  and 
various  field  projects  will  be  designed  to  test  the  ranger's  ability 
to  apply  what  he  has  learned. 

Only  about  half  the  course  will  be  spent  in  classrooms.  Most 
subjects  will  include  practical  training,  and  men  will  spend  con- 
siderable time  in  the  surrounding  forests. 

At  the  completion  of  the  course,  rangers  will  be  given  an 
examination.  Each  graduate  will  be  given  a  rating  and  a  definite 
recommendation  will  be  made  of  his  ability  in  each  of  the  subjects 
covered  during  the  school  term.  This  rating  will  be  permanently 
recorded  in  each  ranger's  personnel  file.  • 


Less  Dairy  Cows 
Milked  This  Year 

There  were  fewer  cows  being 
milked  in  Alberta  in  1950  than 
in  any  year  since  1920,  accord- 
ing to  D.  H.  McCallum,  Dairy 
Commissioner  of  the  Alberta  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  McCallum  said  it  was 
likely  that  dairy  products  would 
be  scarce  for  a  period  of  four  or 
five  years.  To  meet  tTiis  situation, 
he  advised  dairy  farmers  to  keep 
all  dairy  heifers  who  show 
promise  for  breeding  purposes.  If 
these  calves  cannot  be  raised  by 
their  owners,  they  should  be 
placed  in  other  herds  and 
brought  back  later  when  replace- 
ments are  required  for  the  milk- 
ing line. 

Milking  herds  could  be  im- 
proved by  increasing  the  average 
production  per  cow.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  through  its 
purebred  sire  policy,  gives  finan- 
cial assistance  and  also  will 
select  high  quality  sires  for  dairy- 
producers.  Anyone  interested  irt 
this  policy  can  get  information 
from  district  agriculturists  or  the 
Dairy  Branch.  • 


Orders  For  Ewes 
Accepted  Now 

Farmers  who  wish  to  purchase 
good  range  breeding  ewes  should 
contact  district  agriculturists  or 
Live  Stock  Branch,  Alberta  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Unless  farmers  place  their 
orders  with  the  department  now 
or  make  arrangements  to  pur- 
chase ewes  from  ranchers,  the 
majority  of  older  ewes  will  be 
sold  to  buyers  from  eastern 
Canada  or  the  U.S. 

Applications  for  rams  or  boars 
under  the  live  stock  improvement 
policy  also  should  be  submitted 
early.  The  fall  sheep  and  swine 
sale  at  Calgary  will  be  held  Oct. 
15-20  and  the  Edmonton  sale  will 
be  around  the  end  of  October.  • 


GRANT  TO  UNIVERSITY 

The  Province  has  provided  an 
operating  grant  of  $1,700,000  to 
the  University  of  Alberta  for 
1951-1952.  The  1949-1950  grant 
was  $1,400,000  and  the  1947- 
1948  grant  $977,340.  Provincial 
aid  to  the  university  in  1947  was 
equivalent  to  $201  a  student  and 
in  1950  to  $375  a  student.  • 
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Health  Of  Citizens  Guarded 
By  Provincial  Analyst 

Countless  curious  items  from  narcotics  to  ore  samples,  from 
animal  feed  to  spring  water,  pass  daily  through  the  laboratory 
of  the  Provincial  Analyst. 

The  modern  laboratory  is  used  to  test  the  purity  of  food  and 
drugs,  analyse  water,  determine  causes  of  human  or  animal  deaths, 
analyse  such  items  as  gasoline,  liquor,  medicines,  ores,  construction 
materials,  and  aid  in  investigations  for  the  police. 

"Our  responsibility  is  to  carry  out  analysis  to  see  that 
the  quality  of  foods  sold  in  the  Province  remains  high,  and  generally 
safeguard  the  health  of  Alberta  citizens,"  said  J.  A.  Kelso,  Provincial 
Analyst. 

"Take  water,  for  example.  Last  year  we  analyzed  more  than 
1,300  samples  of  water.  Farmers  and  town  officials  all  over  the 
Province  sent  in  samples  from  streams,  wells  and  springs  to  see 
if  it  was  safe  to  drink.  We  even  supply  the  containers  for  shipping 
the  samples." 

Medical-legal  work  takes  up  much  of  the  time  of  the  analysts. 
The  laboratory  assists  the  coroner  to  attempt  to  determine  the 
presence  of  poisons  or  drugs  as  cause  of  death  in  suspicious  cases, 
or  to  determine  if  there  is  any  trace  of  alcohol  in  cases  of  highway 
accident  fatalities.  A  complete  report  submitted  to  the  coroner  is 
used  in  court  evidence.  In  other  instances,  the  Provincial  Analyst 
himself  appears  in  court  to  give  testimony  on  the  results  of  his 
analysis. 

"We  carry  out  investigations  for  local  police  and  the  R.C.M.P." 
said  Mr.  Kelso.  "Almost  every  day  we  have  something  to  analyze 
for  legal  actions."  An  important  phase  of  this  work  is  under  the 
Opium  and  Narcotic  Drug  Act,  where  the  Provincial  Analyst  per- 
forms a  series  of  tests  to  determine  the  presence  of  narcotics  on 
evidence  submitted  by  the  R.C.M.P. 

"With  as  little  as  l/500th  part  of  a  grain  of  heroin,  we  can 
make  an  accurate  test,"  reports  Mr.  Kelso.  "A  small  particle  might 
be  found  on  a  bit  of  gauze  used  for  wLping  the  injection,  or  sometimes 
in  the  tube  of  an  eyedropper  carried  by  a  suspect. 

"Of  course,  we  sometimes  get  narcotics  in  regular  capsule  form 
or  packed  away  in  larger  quantities."  Another  phase  of  medical- 
legal  work  is  the  analyzing  of  alcohol  mixtures  for  infractions  of 
the  Excise  Act.  The  laboratory  experts  can  determine  the  alcohol 
content  of  illegal  "home  brews"  and  analyze  the  mixtures  so  that 
prosecution  may  be  entered  under  the  Act. 

It  is  also  the  responsibility  of  the  Provincial  Analyst  to  ensure 
the  high  quality  of  malt  beverages  manufactured  in  the  Province. 
Regular  inspections  are  made  of  all  breweries  in  Alberta,  as  well 
as  checking  malt  beverages  imported  from  other  provinces.  Inspec- 
tions are  made  on  imported  whiskeys  and  liquors  only  when  com- 
plaints are  received  by  the  Alberta  Liquor  Control  Board. 

The  Provincial  Analyst's  laboratory  is  made  up  of  a  staff  of 
three,  including  Mr.  Kelso.  All  are  graduate  chemical  engineers 
and   efficiently    utilize    the    assortment    of    test    tubes,  beakers, 

Spread  Of  Distemper  Controlled 
[  By  Vaccine  Assistance  Plan  ^ 

The  Mink  Distemper  Vaccine  Assistance  Plan  was  set  up  last 
year  through  joint  efforts  of  the  Provincial  Fur  Breeders'  Association 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  cut  distemper  losses  to  a 
minimum  throughout  the  Province. 

Alberta  has  the  largest  population  of  ranch-raised  mink  in 
Canada  which  added  about  $2,600,000  to  the  Province's  earnings 
 Jhrough  the  sale  of  pelts  last  year. 

Under  the  plan,  fur  ranchers  contribute  five  cents  per  head  for 
all  fur  animals  on  the  ranch  on  July  1  and  in  turn  receive  all 
necessary  diagnosis  and  vaccine  during  a  distemper  outbreak. 
Last  year,  ranchers  contributed  $3,878.50  to  the  plan,  protecting 
approximately  73,500  animals  on  their  farms.  They  received  vaccine 
to  stem  outbreaks  on  10  farms,  obtaining  as  much  as  $660  worth 
of  vaccine  for  a  single  fur  rancher. 

In  all  10  cases,  with  one  exception,  the  outbreaks  were  halted 
before  any  serious  damage  was  caused.  The  only  exception  occurred 
in  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  district,  where  the  rancher  was  ill  and 
unable  to  submit  animals  for  immediate  examination.  He  lost 
approximately  200  mink  before  the  disease  was  brought  under 
control. 

[  One  of  the  requirements  of  the  plan  is  that  at  least  two-thirds 
;of  the  fur  ranchers  in  a  municipal  district  contribute  before  the 
plan  becomes  effective.  At  present  the  plan  is  in  operation  in  the 
areas  surrounding  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  Edmonton,  Wetaskiwin,  Cal- 
gary, Lethbridge  and  Cold  Lake. 

When  an  animal  is  suspected  of  having  distemper,  it  is  brought 
to  the  Veterinary  Laboratory  for  diagnosis.  If  the  disease  is  dis- 


Strength  of  alcohol  is  tested  by  Provincial  Analyst  J.  A.  Kelso  (left)  by 
means  of  a  balance  and  alcohol  still  unit.  The  laboratory  is  used  lor  testing 
many  foods  and  liquids  that  come  under  provincial  jurisdiction,  in  addition  to 
assisting  R.C.IVf.P.  and  local  police  departments  in  medical-legal  work.  At  right. 
Dr.  George  Ford,  Assistant  Professor  of  Applied  Mechanics  at  the  University 
of  Alberta,  who  worlds  in  co-operation  with  the  Provincial  Analyst,  tests  the 
compressive  strength  of  concrete  to  see  that  it  meets  required  construction 
standards. 

and  other  scientific  equipment  in  the  modern  laboratory.  Mr.  Kelso 
has  been  in  the  department  for  more  than  30  years. 

Less  colorful  than  medical-legal  work,  but  as  equally  important, 
are  the  numerous  tasks  done  in  co-operation  with  other  provincial 
government  departments  and  the  general  public.  The  work  of  the 
laboratory  overlaps  with  many  government  activities  and  team- 
work has  proven  vital  in  carrying  out  investigations. 

Animal  feeds  which  must  meet  with  Dominion  requirements 
before  they  can  be  put  on  sale,  often  are  brought  to  the  Provincial 
Analyst  by  farmers  and  milling  companies  to  see  that  the  feed  has 
proper  protein  fat  and  fibre  content. 

Prospectors  bring  samples  to  the  laboratory  to  be  assayed,  or 
make  use  of  the  Geiger-Muller  counter  to  see  if  ores  have  radio-active 
content.  A  set  fee,  common  throughout  the  Dominion,  is  charged 
for  complete  assaying — $2  for  gold  or  silver,  $2.50  for  copper 
or  lead — but  no  charge  is  made  for  use  of  the  detection  instrument. 

Construction  materials  are  tested,  in  co-operation  with  the 
department  of  civil  engineering,  to  assure  they  are  suitable  for  use. 
Concrete  is  one  of  the  main  materials  checked  by  the  lab,  although 
sand,  steel  and  mine  cables  also  come  in  for  their  share  of  testing. 

With  the  varied  tasks  that  daily  confront  the  Provincial  Analyst's 
lab,  each  chemist  has  become  well  versed  in  most  forms  of  chemical 
engineering.  Although  the  lab  is  virtually  unknown  to  the  majority 
of  the  Alberta  public,  it  performs  a  vital  service  for  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  Province.  • 


covered,  all  mink  on  the  ranch  are  given  three  vaccinations  at 
approximately  one-week  intervals.  The  plan  is  designed  to  be  a 
preventive  against  the  spread  of  distemper  rather  than  a  cure  for 
the  disease. 

"The  pelt  is  of  no  value  if  the  mink  dies  of  distemper,"  said 
Dr.  E.  E.  Ballantyne,  Director  of  Veterinary  Services.  "When  the 
animal  runs  a  temperature  during  the  disease,  the  hair  loosens  from 
the  pelt.  If  it  recovers,  the  hair  usually  will  tighten  again,  but  if 
it  dies,  the  pelt  is  worthless." 

Before  the  plan  came  into  effect,  free  diagnosis  of  sick  mink 
was  provided  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  vaccine  had 
to  be  purchased  by  individual  ranchers.  Because  of  the  large  cost 
involved,  many  ranchers  preferred  to  isolate  a  sick  animal,  with 
the  hope  it  did  not  have  distemper  or  would  not  spread  the  disease 
and,  as  a  result,  often  suffered  considerable  losses.  • 


[[PROVIKCE  OfT] 


"Within  Our  Borders"  is  a  publication  designed  to  acquaint  the  people 
of  the  Province  with  the  administration  and  services  of  the  Alberta 
Government. 

It  is  believed  the  many  and  varied  services  of  the  Government  will  be 
effective  in  the  degree  they  are  known  and  used. 

Any  material  used  is  for  immediate  republication. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  "Within  Our  Borders," 
Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton. 
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Prisoners  Kept  Busy 
A  t  Fort  Saskatchewan 

Built  upon  the  site  of  an  historic  N.W.M.P.  post,  the  Provincial 
Gaol  at  Fort  Saskatchewan  is  a  penal  institution  whose  grounds 
and  buildings  would  be  a  credit  to  any  community. 

The  jail  accommodates  men  and  women  prisoners  serving 
terms  up  to  two  years  less  one  day.  The  normal  prison  population 
is  around  300  men  and  60  women,  all  of  whom  are  kept  busy 
during  their  imprisonment  by  a  variety  of  useful  jobs.  Many  of 
the  jobs  provide  training  intended  to  assist  the  prisoners' 
rehabilitation. 

A  SUMMER  VISITOR  finds  the  jail  grounds  alive  with  color. 
Flowers  are  grown  in  brilliant  profusion.  There  are  wide  expanses 
of  neatly  kept  lawns,  trimmed  hedges  and  pleasant  paths  which 
wander  through  the  park-like  vistas.  Stately  trees  provide  shade. 

The  grounds  are  the  pride  of  Warden  John  D.  McLean  and 
his  staff.  Visitors  drive  through  them  on  Sunday  afternoon  and 
local  residents  find  them  a  pleasant  spot  to  spend  a  few  hours. 

All  the  gardening  work  is  done  by  prison  labor  and  the 
prisoners  seem  to  like  this  type  of  work.  Small  groups  of  them 
can  be  seen  during  the  day-time  cutting  the  grass  or  watering 
the  flowerbeds. 

BESIDES  GARDENING,  the  prisoners  are  instructed  in  the 
trades  of  cement  work,  bricklaying,  carpentry,  plastering,  tile- 
laying,  plumbing,  barbering,  cooking,  shoe  repairing,  stationary 
boiler  engineering,  motor  mechanics,  and  agricultural  work.  Women 
prisoners  are  instructed  in  cooking,  sewing,  steam  laundry  work 
and  crocheting  and  knitting. 

All  these  trades  are  taught  while  the  prisoners  do  useful 
work  around  the  institution.  New  buildings  which  are  continually 
springing  up  within  the  jail  are  built  entirely  with  prison  labor 
supervised  by  experienced  tradesmen.  The  new  carpenters'  shop 
is  an  example  of  the  buildings  constructed  by  local  labor. 

The  use  of  prison  labor  not  only  provides  the  prisoners  with 
some  trades  experience  but  also  fills  the  time  they  will  have  to 
serve  before  leaving  the  jail.  This  labor  also  saves  the  Province  a 
great  deal  of  money. 

MAJOR  ACTIVITY  at  the  jail  is  the  prison  farm  which  covers 
1,600  acres.  Most  of  the  jail's  food  supply  is  provided  by  its  own 
acres  but  the  surplus  produce  such  as  wheat,  oats  and  barley  is 
sold  on  the  open  market  with  profits  going  into  the  general  revenue 
of  the  Province. 

A  herd  of  20  purebred  Shorthorn  dual-purpose  cattle  and  Hol- 
steins  are  kept  in  the  special  dairy  barn — a  model  for  dairy  barns 
because  of  the  immaculate  way  it  is  kept.  Hogs  are  raised  and  there 
are  20  farm  work  horses  who  draw  the  farm  wagons  full  of  prisoners 
from  the  field  and  carry  out  regular  hauling  jobs. 

Routine  at  the  prison  begins  at  6:30  a.m.  when  the  prisoners 
awake.  A  half-hour  later  breakfast  is  ready  and  at  8  a.m.  the 
prisoners  are  at  their  jobs.  Lunch  is  served  at  11:30  and  then  work 
is  resumed  from  1  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  After  supper,  the  prisoners  are 
locked  in  their  cells.  Lights  are  put  out  at  9  p.m. 

The  health  of  the  prisoners  is  safeguarded  while  they  are 
in  the  prison.  If  they  are  suffering  from  disease  on  admittance, 
they  are  given  treatment  until  such  time  as  they  are  cured.  Even 
if  a  prisoner  has  served  his  sentence,  he  is  not  released  until  he 
has  been  cured  of  disease. 

Both  the  men's  and  women's  sections  of  the  prison  are  provided 
with  small  but  well-equipped  clinics.  Dr.  T.  W.  E.  Henry  is  prison 
physician  and  dispenses  his  own  prescriptions  from  the  large  and 
varied  stocks  of  drugs  on  the  clinic  shelves.  There  is  no  hospital 
at  the  prison  but  serious  illness  requiring  surgery  is  treated  at 
the  Royal  Alexandra  Hospital,  Edmonton. 

THE  PRISONERS  are  housed  in  small  barred  cells  which  are  simply 
but  comfortably  furnished.  Each  prisoner  lives  alone  in  his  cell 
which  is  equipped  with  a  toilet  and  washbowl.  Most  cells  are  well- 
stocked  with  reading  matter  from  the  jail  library,  evidence  of  the 
prisoners'  chief  pastime.  Many  of  the  prisoners  spend  their  prison 
time  studying. 

Men's  and  women's  cell  blocks  are  separate  and  guarded  by 
wardens  of  the  same  sex  as  the  prisoners.  The  women's  prison  has 
its  own  kitchen  and  well-scrubbed  dining  hall.  The  men's  kitchen 
is  larger  and  has  a  bakery  attached  which  bakes  approximately 
150  loaves  of  bread  daily.  The  kitchen  keeps  26  convicts  busy — 
five  bags  of  potatoes  must  be  peeled  daily  and  90  pounds  of  meat 
cooked. 

The  routine  of  prison  life  is  broken  by  a  movie  Friday  afternoon 
and  between  2  and  4  p.m.  Saturday  when  visitors  are  allowed  to 
see  the  prisoners.  • 


Warden  Jchn  D.  McLean,  (left)  and  Deputy  Warden  Tom  Holt  are  shown 
above  at  the  entrance  to  the  main  building  of  the  Fort  Saskatchewan  Gaol 
while  the  beautifully  landscaped  drive  leading  to  the  jail  is  shown  in  the 
other  photograph. 


Interior  views  oi  the  {ail.  At  left  is  the  men's  cell  block  while  at  right 
is  a  typical  cell,  furnished  plainly  but  comfortably  and  brightened  by  the 
personal  tastes  of  the  prisoner. 


Farm  work  is  suited  to  the  background  of  many  of  the  prisoners  and 
most  of  the  area  of  the  prison  is  taken  up  by  farm  buildings  and  fields. 
At  left  is  the  vegetable  gardens  while  at  right  some  of  the  farm  buildings 
are  shown,  {Alberta  Government  Photographs) 
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WITHIN  OUR  BORDERS 


Cleaning  Plants  Assure  Better  Quality  Seed  For  Farmers 
More  Than  700,000  Bushels  Of  Seed  Processed  Annually 


* 

Four  municipal  seed  clean- 
ing plants,  organized  jointly  by 
farmer  co-operatives,  the  munici- 
pality and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  process  more  than 
700,000  bushels  of  grain  an- 
nually in  Alberta. 

The  plants  are  located  at  Cam- 
rose,  Westlock,  Morinville  and 
Wetaskiwin,  and  serve  about 
2,600  district  farmers.  Their 
objective  is  to  remove  weed 
seeds  and  impurities  from  cereal 
grain  that  farmers  sow,  giving 
them  cleaner,  better  quality 
crops.  Another  service  is  to  treat 
seed  grain  against  smut. 

Privately  owned  plants  have 
operated  in  Alberta  for  several 
years.  Some  of  these  have  served 
registered  grain  and  forage  seed 
growers.  Others  have  cleaned 
commercial  seed  grain.  In  order 
to  encourage  and  assist  farmers 
in  sowing  clean  and  better  seed, 
the  municipal  and  provincial 
governments  agreed  to  aid  the 
financing  and  construction  of 
well  equipped  and  centrally 
located  plants  for  their  use. 

Camrose  Had  First  Plant 

The  first  plant  commenced 
operations  at  Camrose  in  1948, 
followed  by  other  plants  at  West- 
lock  in  November,  1949;  Wetaski- 
win and  Morinville  in  January, 
1950.  Each  plant  cost  approxi- 
mately $38,000,  of  which  $13,000 
was  paid  by  the  municipality 
and  the  same  amount  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Two 
new  plants,  with  10,000  to 
11,000  bushel  capacities,  now 
are  planned  for  Mundare  and 
Marwayne. 

The  municipal  plants  use 
modern  equipment  which  cleans 
the  grain  in  three  processes.  The 
first  step  removes  weed  seeds 
according  to  difference  in 
weight;  the  second  step  accord- 
ing to  thickness,  and  the  final 
step  according  to  length. 

Weight  separation  is  carried 
out  by  means  of  suction  fans, 
which  are  gauged  to  lift  any- 
thing lighter  than  the  basic 
weight  of  the  grain  being  pro- 
cessed.  This  air  separation  re- 


moves light  wild  oats,  chaff,  and 
light  weed  seeds  from  cereal 
grains.  The  grain  is  then  carried 
to  screens  which  will  allow  only 
seeds  of  given  thickness  to  pass 
through  the  narrow  openings. 
Larger  pieces  of  impurities  such 
as  thistle  heads  are  carried 
away.  The  final  process  of  remov- 
ing weed  seeds  takes  place  in  a 
revolving  indented  drum  which 
separates  on  the  basis  of  length. 
This  machine,  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  separates  the  grain  ac- 
cording to  length,  is  quite  effec- 
tive in  removing  wild  oats  from 
wheat  or  barley.  Weed  seeds 
accumulating  at  the  plant  are 
ground  with  a  hammer  mill  and 
used  for  feed  or  are  burned. 

Charges  lor  Seed  Cleaning 

After  the  grain  has  been 
properly  cleaned  it  can  be 
treated  and  sacked,  if  necessary, 
for  return  to  the  farmer,  or  it  may 
be  sold  if  he  wishes.  A  charge 
of  five  cents  a  bushel  is  made 
for  cleaning  commercial  seed;  10 
cents  a  bushel  for  registered  or 
certified  grain;  five  cents  a  sack 
for  sacking  grain;  four  cents  a 
bushel  for  treating,  and  five  cents 
a  bushel  for  selling  grain  through 
the  plant. 

The  plants  are  operated  solely 
by  the  farmer  co-operatives  and 
all  surpluses  from  yearly  opera- 
tions are  used  either  to  pay  a 
dividend  to  members  or  to  make 
improvements  on  the  plant. 

Present  central  plants  have  a 
total  bin  capacity  of  17,000  to 
19,000  bushels  each,  and  during 
busy  seasons  can  clean  from  50 
to  100  bushels  of  seed  per  hour. 
Total  amount  of  grain  cleaned  for 
the  1950-1951  season,  by  the  four 
plants,  was  over  700,000  bushels, 
serving  over  2,600  farmers. 

Largest  Plant  at  Camrose 

In  Camrose  there  are  two  other 
plants  in  addition  to  the  munici- 
pal plant.  One  of  these  is  the 
largest  west  of  Winnipeg  and 
is  operated  by  the  Alberta  Seed 
Growers'  Co-operative. 

The  Alberta  Seed  Growers  re- 
ported handling  between  $3,000,- 
000  and  $4,000,000  worth  of  seed 


during  the  seasons  of  1947-48-49, 
and  employed  approximately  65 
persons  during  the  peak  seasons. 
During  the  war  the  plant  gained 
prominence  when  an  80,000 
pound  seed  shipment  was  made 
by  express  so  it  could  be  included 
in  a  convoy  to  Europe.  The  ex- 
press bill  for  the  two  carloads 
of  seed  was  $9,000. 

Seeds  Exported 

In  contrast  to  municipal  plants, 
the  Alberta  Seed  Growers'  plant 
handles  primarily  legume  and 
grass  seeds.  A  record  amount  of 
brome  grass  seed  is  handled  by 
the  plant,  while  large  volumes 
of  alsike,  Altaswede,  sweet 
clover  and  alfalfa  seed  also  pass 
through  the  cleaning  process. 
Seeds  cleaned  in  the  plant  are 
shipped  to  points  in  Iowa, 
Indiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Ontario,  Ohio,  Manitoba,  Holland 
and  to  Saint  John,  N.B.,  for  export 
to  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 

"The  development  of  seed 
cleaning  plants  in  the  west  has 
certainly  played  a  major  role  in 
improving  seed  grades,"  said  J. 
E.  Birdsall,  Supervisor  of  Crop 
Improvement  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  "The  use  of  the 
seed  cleaning  process  in  many 
areas  has  eliminated  heavy 
losses  caused  by  the  high  per- 
centage of  weed  seeds  in  seed 
grains." 

Mr.  Birdsall  explained  that  the 
four  municipal  plants  have  been 
organized  primarily  to  clean 
grain  for  farmers  to  use  in  their 
own  fields,  rather  than  to  clean 
grain  for  export.  In  addition,  they 
clean  carloads  of  seed  sent  in 
from  other  areas  and  distribute 
it  in  districts  where  grain  for 
seed  is  scarce.  As  an  example, 
carloads  of  seed  are  regularly 
brought  from  the  Peace  River  Dis- 
trict, cleaned  in  the  Morinville 
plant,  and  distributed  to  farmers 
throughout  central  Alberta. 

Cleaned  Mainly  For  Alberta 

"Our  interest  in  these  plants 
is  primarily  in  weed  control  and 
improved  crops,"  said  Mr.  Bird- 
sall. "Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
cleaning    of    seed    for  farmers, 


rather  than  cleaning  grain  for 
sale  outside  the  Province." 

To  test  the  efficiency  of  the 
plants,  a  survey  was  made  in  one 
area  where  farmers  had  the  use 
of  cleaning  services  on  their 
farms,  at  the  local  elevator,  and 
in  the  municipal  plants.  Seed 
drill  tests  showed  that  all  seed 
from  the  municipal  plants  graded 
No.  1.  None  of  the  elevator- 
cleaned  grain  and  only  three 
samples  of  farmer-cleaned  seed 
graded  No.  1. 

When  organizing  a  municipal 
plant,  farmers  in  the  area  form 
a  temporary  committee  which 
canvasses  the  district  to  see  how 
much  cash  support  it  can  obtain. 
If  it  is  sufficient,  the  committee 
approaches  the  municipality  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
requesting  the  new  plant.  If  the 
municipality  supports  their  re- 
quest, a  by-law  is  passed  to  pro- 
vide funds  amounting  to  one- 
third  of  the  estimated  cost.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  by 
authority  of  the  Agricultural  Ser- 
vice Board  Act,  matches  it  dollar 
for  dollar  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$13,000.  The  final  third  is  raised 
through  shares  sold  by  the  com- 
mittee to  farmers  in  the  district. 

"The  plants  now  operating," 
reported  Mr.  Birdsall,  "have  paid 
for  themselves  in  improvement  of 
crops  by  the  district  farmers." 


I     POULTRY  INSPECTOES  | 

Inspectors  of  the  Poultry 
Branch  began  their  annual  flock 
approval  tour  early  this  month. 
There  are  18  inspectors  engaged 
in  this  work.  On  approved 
premises  all  birds,  excepting 
water  fowl,  are  culled  and  blood 
tested  for  pullorum  disease.  Last 
year  930  flocks  were  tested  con- 
sisting of  292,000  birds.  All  in- 
dications point  to  an  increase  this 
year. 

Applications  for  flock  approval 
are  sent  out  to  all  approved 
flock  owners.  These  applications 
should  have  been  received  by  the 
Poultry  Branch  not  later  than 
August  18.  Applications  which 
have  not  been  returned  should  be 
sent  in  immediately. 


Fur  Pelt  Sales 
Total  $2,700,000 

*  * 

Fur  ranchers  in  Alberta  realized  almost  $2,700,000  from  the 
sale  of  pelts  during  the  year  ending  August  31,  according  to  a 
report  released  by  J.  Kokolsky,  Fur  Farm  Supervisor  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

This  is  an  increase  of  more  than  $800,000  over  the  1949-50 
season,  making  Alberta  the  leading  Canadian  province  in  the  pro- 
duction of  ranch-raised  fur. 

A  total  of  999  fur  farm  licenses  were  issued  for  the  raising  of 


standard  and  mutation  mink,  standard  and  mutation  fox,  blue  and 
white  fox,  marten,,  chinchilla,  nutria  and  fisher. 

Although  the  total  number  of  fur  bearers  raised  on  Alberta 
ranches  was  down  more  than  2,500  over  last  year,  the  201,671 
animals  were  valued  at  some  $4,200,972,  or  about  $237,000  more 
than  in  1950. 

The  highest  price  paid  for  any  pelt  last  year  was  $250  for  a 
mutation  mink.  No  chinchilla  or  nutrias  were  pelted  but  still  are 
being  raised  for  breeding  purposes.  Mink,  which  are  by  far  the 
most  popular  fur  bearers,  accounted  for  about  $1,500,000,  or  more 
than  half  the  value,  of  pelts  sold  in  the  1950-51  season. 

Standard  mink  pelts  brought  an  average  of  $18  each,  mutation 
mink  $25,  standard  fox  $16,  mutation  fox  $18,  blue  and  white  fox 
$7,  marten  $30  and  fishers  $35.  • 


